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THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION 

The seventieth scientific assembly 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, held at Atlantic City during 
the second week of May, was notable 
as a celebration of the service of 
medicine to the nation in time of war. 
The attendance of members was 
about five thousand, nearly all of 
whom had taken an active part in 
national work, either as officers of 
the army and navy or in other direc- 
tions. When the armistice was 
signed there were 35,000 medical 
officers in the army and 3,000 in the 
navy — more than one fourth of the 
entire profession of the country. 

At the Atlantic City meeting there 
was a* general opening session at 
which the president, Dr. Alexander 
Lambert, of New York City, gave 
the annual address and delegates 
from foreign nations were intro- 
duced. At a second general session 
national organizations, the activities 
of which have definite medical inter- 
est, were represented by speakers, 
each of whom gave a ten-minute ad- 
dress on the general subject of 
American medicine and surgery as it 
responded in service under war con- 
ditions. There were represented the 
Army, the Navy, the Public Health 
Service, the Red Cross, the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons, the Amer- 
ican Health Association, the National 
Tuberculosis Association and the 
American College of Surgeons. The 
scientific papers and discussions of 
the meeting were presented before 
the fifteen sections into which the 
scientific assembly is divided. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion is by far the strongest existing 
organization of scientific and pro- 
fessional men. It is based on com- 
ponent state and county societies 
whose total membership is over 



eighty-two thousand. Its excellent 
weekly journal has a circulation of 
nearly the same size. The total 
number of physicians in the United 
States is less than 150,000, so that 
more than half of them are mem- 
bers of their organization. The Na- 
tional Educational Association has 
a membership of only about 10,000 
from among some 500,000 teachers. 
Teachers are now forming unions in 
many cities, but the American Med- 
ical Association and the state and 
county medical societies have long 
accomplished the same objects, at- 
tested by the high standards of the 
profession and its great service to 
the nation. 

MEDICINE AS A DETERMINING 
FACTOR IN WAR 

The part played by medicine in 
modern warfare was reviewed by 
Dr. Lambert in his presidential ad- 
dress before the American Medical 
Association. The subject was in 
part treated historically to show the 
great change which has resulted 
from advances in medicine, surgery 
and public health. 

In earlier wars the decision has 
often depended more on the wastage 
of the armies by disease than on 
their fighting. In the Thirty Year 
War, which began in 1618, the 
battle casualties were only a few 
thousand, but typhus, smallpox, 
bubonic plague, dysentery and 
scurvy, with famine added to pesti- 
lence, reduced the population of 
Germany from sixteen to four 
million. 

The Crimean War, 1854-1856, is 
said to show the highest loss from 
battle casualties among the Rus- 
sians, and from disease among the 
French, of all wars of which we 
possess accurate records. The battle 
death rate among the British was 
69 per thousand per year, among the 



